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tide ; the wind drifts the material inland, where it becomes heaped
up into dunes, which sometimes rise to a height of 60-80 ft. In
some places, as in Cornwall, much of the blown sand is made up
of comminuted shells ; elsewhere it is mainly quartz sand.
The chemical composition of blown sands depends to a large
extent on the original rocks from which they have been derived,
and the extent to which they have been mixed with other materials
during their transference from one locality to another. They may
be derived from almost any rock, and consequently no rule as
to their composition can be given. A blown sand derived from
a quartzite or sandstone rock may consist almost wholly of quartz
grains with very little admixed impurity; but one derived from
a basic igneous rock may contain much mica and felspathic matter,
whilst one consisting chiefly of comminuted shells will be largely
composed of calcium carbonate. Generally, they contain little
or no organic matter except where they have engulfed a fertile
region and then receded, carrying some of the decomposed organic
material along with the sand.
The colour of blown sands is very variable ; some are pure
white, whilst others are of all colours, from that of cream to brown
or even darker shades, according to the impurities present. Most
blown sands are grey or pale brown.
The texture of blown sands is also variable on account of the
mixing and re-mixing of the deposits and the frequent changes
in the speed of the wind. The latter causes grains of varying
sizes and specific gravities to be picked up and dropped again
according to the different velocities at which the wind travels,
with the result that the separation of the particles of various sizes
is not very good unless the sand is subject to some prevailing wind.
According to Boswell, the most uniform blown sands in the
country are those of Aberdeen, Montrose, Eamburgh, Hartlepool,
and Blyth, which contain over 90 per cent of grains between
0-25 and 0-5 mm. diameter, together with 0-5-3-5 per cent between
0*1 and 0-25 mm. diameter. The proportion of the finest grains
in these sands is seldom more than 2-5 per cent, except at Aberdeen,
where the blown sand contains 3-5 per cent of grains less than
0-1 mm. diameter. The Aberdeen sand also has about 2 per cent
of grains over 0-5 mm. diameter, and the Blyth sand has 1-3 per
cent. The blown sands at Curracloe (Rosslare), Lowestoft, Bally-
castle (Co. Antrim), Sutton, Culbin, and Coalisland (Lough Neagh)
are not quite so uniform, the first four containing between 80 and
90 per cent of grains between 0-25 and 0-5 mm, diameter, and the
last two containing between 70 and 80 per cent. The Sutton
(Dublin), Lowestoft, Ballycastle, and Coalisland sands are rather
coarse, containing respectively 15, 16, 19, and 27 per cent of grains
over 0-5 mm. diameter. The Culbin sand contains 22 per cent
of grains between 0-1 and 0-25 mm. diameter, whilst the Curracloe
sand contains nearly 10 per cent.
Of the  various impurities,  the  most important  are   calcium